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when  he  wis  buM  in  182S,  within 
titeee  Tery  walls,  Bt  Stephen  and  St 
.Angiistineeame^owniTom  heaven,  and 
laid  fats  body  in  the  tomb  with  their  own 
b^  hands-— an  incident  which  forms 
the  Bnta^ect  of  the  picture.  St  Stephen, 
a  daik-haired  youth  of  noble  connte- 
-umoe,  and  St  Augustine,  a  hoary  old 
man  wearing  a  mitre,  both  of  them 
arrayed  in  rich  pontifical  vestments 
4f  l^en  tissue,  support  the  dead 
CSonntin  their  arms,  and  gently  lower 
ium  into  the  grave,  shrouded  like  a 
baron  of  Boslin  ^  in  his  iron  panoply.' 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  execu- 
tiafi  and  the  contrast  of  these  three 
heads  ;  never  was  the  image  of  the 
peaceful  death  of  ^  the  just  man* 
mose  happily  conveyed,  than  in  the 
placid  face  and  powerless  form  of  the 
warrior :  nor  did  Giorgione  or  Titian 
ever  excd  the  splendid  colouring  of 
bis  black  armour,  rich  with  gold 
damascening.  To  the  right  of  the 
picture,  behind  St  Stephen,  kneels  a 
fair  boy  in  a  dark  dress,  perhaps  the 
ison  of  the  Count ;  beyond  rises  the 
stately  form  of  a  gray  Mar ;  to  the 
left,  near  St  Augustine,  stand  two 
priests  in  gorgeous  vestments,  holding, 
tiie  one  a  bo^,  and  the  other  a  taper. 
Behind  this  principal  group  appear 
the  noble  company  of  mourners,  hi- 
dalgos and  old  Christians  all,  with 
<ilive  faces  and  beards  of  formal  cut, 
looking  on  with  true  Castilian  gravity 
and  phlegm,  as  if  the  transaction  were 
an  every-day  occurrence.  As  they 
are  mostly  portraits,  perhaps  some  of 
tiie  originals  did  actually  stand,  a  few 
years  later,  with  the  like  awe  in  their 
hearts  and  calm  on  their  cheeks,  in 
the  roy^  presence-chamber,  when  the 
news  came  to  court  that  the  proud 
Armada  of  Spain  had  been  van- 
quished by  the  galleys  of  Howard, 
»d  cast  away  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Hebrides."  We  make  no  apology  for 
tlmB  freely  quoting  from  Mr  Stirling's 
pages  his  description  of  this  picture ; 
the  extract  brings  vividly  before  our 
readers  at  once  the  merits  of  the  old 
Toledan  painter,  and  his  accomplished 
biographer  and  critic.  After  embel- 
lisMng  his  adopted  city,  not  only  with 
pietores  such  as  this,  but  with  worics 
of  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
vindicating  his  graceful  profession 
from  the  unsparing  exactions  of  the 
tax-gatheronh-A  dass  who  appear  to 


have  waged  aa  imrelenting  though 
intermittent  war  against  the  fine  arts 
in  Spun — he  died  there  at  a  green 
old  age  in  y^S&^  and  was  boried  in 
the  churdi  xxf  St  Bartolem^.  Even 
the  pamters  most  employed  at  the 
munificent  and  art-loving  court  of  the 
second  and  tUrd  Philips,  found  time  to 
paint  for  the  venerable  cathedral. 
Thus,  in  1615,  Vincenoio  Curducho, 
Hie  Florentine,  painted,  with  Eugenie 
Caxes,  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Sagrario ;  and  thus  Eu- 
genie Caxes,  leaving  the  works  at  the 
Pardo  and  Madrid,  painted  for  the  ca- 
thedral of  Toledo  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  other  independent  pictures. 
Meanwhile  the  school  of  £1  Greco 
was  producing  worthy  fruit ;  from  it, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, came  forth  Luis  Tristan,  an  artist 
even  now  almost  unknown  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  but  whose  style  Ve- 
lasquez did  not  disdain  to  imitate, 
and  whose  praises  he  was  never  tired 
of  sounding.  ^^Bom,  bred,  and 
sped"  in  Totedo,  or  its  neighbourhood, 
as  Morales  was  emphatically  the 
painter  of  Badajoz,  so  may  Tristan 
be  termed  the  painter  of  Toledo. 
Ko  foreign  graces,  no  classical  models, 
adorned  or  vitiated  his  stem  Spanish 
style ;  yet,  in  his  portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Sandoval,  he  is  said  by  Mr 
Sturling  to  have  united  the  elaborate 
execution  of  Sanchez  Coello  with 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Titian.  And  of 
him  is  the  pleasant  story  recorded, 
that  having,  while  yet  a  stripling, 
painted  for  the  Jeronymite  convent  at 
Toledo  a  Last  Supper,  for  which  he 
asked  two  hundred  ducats,  and  being 
denied  payment  by  the  frugal  friars,  he 
appealed  with  them  to  the  arbitration 
of  his  old  master,  El  Greco,  who,  having 
viewed  the  picture,  called  the  young 
painter  a  rogue  and  a  novice,  for 
asking  only  two  for  a  painting  worth 
&VQ  hundred  ducats.  Li  the  same 
Toledan  church  that  contains  the  ashes 
of  his  great  master,  lies  the  Murcian 
Pedro  Orrente,  called  by  our  author 
^*  the  Bassano,  or  the  Boos  —  the 
great  sheep  and  cattle  master  of 
Spain : "  he  too  was  employed  by  the 
art-encouraging  chapter,  and  the  ca- 
thedral possessed  severid  of  liis  finest 
pictures.  But  with  Tristan  and  Or- 
rente the  glories  of  Toledan  art  paled 
and  waned;  and,  trusting  that  our 
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At  the  end  ci  fire  jeus  sjpemk  in  this 
majner,  he  married  Pacheco's  dao^ 
ter^who  witnessed  all  his  forty  years' 
kdbeiBs  and  successes^  and  dosed  his 
dyittg^  eyes.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
tavM^  Yelasqiieft,  anxious  to  enUurge 
lis  ae(^aintanc6  with  the  master- 
|ieee8  of  other  sdioote,  went  to  Ma- 
irid;  bvt  after  spending  a  lew  months 
tiMBa„  and  at  the  Escorial^  he  r^nraed 
to  Seville — soon*  howeyov  to  be  re- 
called at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
iBnister  and  Maecenas,  Olivares. 
Kewr,  in  16^,  set  in  the  tide  of  favomr 
and  of  £Mne,  which  henceforward 
wa»  not  to  flag  <Hr  ebb  till  the  great 
painter  lay  stretched,  out  of  it&  reach, 
on  the  cold  bank  of  death.  Daring 
this  sommer  he  painted  the  nobte 
portrait  of  the  kins^  on.  horseback, 
which  was  exhibited  by  royal  order 
in  front  of  the  chnrch  of  San  FeUfie, 
and  which  caused  the  aU-poweifni 
Connt-dake  to  exclaim,  that  until 
now  his.  Eii^ty  had  never  been 
painted.  Charmed  and  delighted 
with  the  ptcture  and  the  punter, 
Philip  declared  no  other  artist  sluMdd 
in  future  paint  bis  royal  face;  and  Mr 
Stirling  maliciously  adds  that  ^^  this 
lesolntion  he  kept  far  more  religiously 
than  his  marriage  vows,  for  he  appears 
to>  have  departed  from  it  during  the 
life-time  of  his  chosen  artist,  m 
fiKvour  (mly  of  Rnbens  and  Crayer." 
(YoL  ii.  p.  5^2.)  On  the  aist  of 
October  162S,  Velasquez  was  formally 
appointed  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,^  and  in  1626  was  provided  with 
apartments  m  the  Treasury.  To  thia 
period  Mr  Stirling  assigns  his  best 
Mkeness  of  the  equestrian  monarch,  of 
whieh  he  says— ^^  Far  more  pleasing 
than  any  other  representation  of  the 
man,  it  is  also  one  of  the  finest  por- 
traits in  the  world.  The  king  is  in 
thtf'g^ow  of  youth  and  health,  and  in 
the  foil  enjoyment  of  his  fine  horse, 
and  the  breeze  blowing  freshly  from 
the  distant  hills. ;  he  wears  dark  ar- 
Bonr,  over  which  flutters  a  crimson 
searf ;  a  hat  with  black  plumes  covers 
his  head,  and  his  right  hand  grasps  a 
trancheon."— (P.  595.) 

in  1628,  Velasquez  had  the  pleasure 
9i  showing  Rubens,  who  had  come  to 
Madrid  as  envoy  from  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  the  galleries  of  that  city,  and 
the  wond»s  oi  the  Escnrial;  and,  fol- 
hmk^  the  advice  of  that   mij^ty 


master,  he  visited  Italy  the  next  year. 
On  that  painter-producing  soil,  his 
steps  were  first  turned  to  the  city  oi 
Titian ;  bat  the  sun  of  art  was  goiug 
down  over  the  quays  and  palacea  ^ 
once  glorious  Venice^  and,  hurrying 
through  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  the 
eager  pilgrim  soon  reached  Rome.  In 
this  metropolis  of  religion,  learning, 
and  art,  the  young  ^aaiard  spent 
many  a  pleasant  and  profitable  month : 
nor,  while  feasting  his  eyes  and  stor- 
ing his  memory  with  '^its  thousand 
forms  of  beauty  and  delight,^  did  he 
allow  his  pencil  a  perfect  holiday. 
The  Forge  of  Vulcan  and  Jo- 
seph's Coat  were  painted  in  the 
Eternal  City.  After  a  few  weeks  at 
Naf^es,  he  returned  to  Madrid  in  the 
spring  of  1631.  Portrait-painting  for 
hk  royal  patron,,  who  would  visit  his 
studk)  every  day^  and  sit  there  long 
hours,  seema  to  have  been  now  his 
maia  ooenpation ;  and  now  was  he  able 
to  requite  the  friendly  aid  be  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Count- duke  of  OU- 
varez,  whose  image  remains  reflected 
on  the  stream  of  time,  not  after  the 
hideous  caricature  of  Le  Sage,  but  as 
Mmned  by  the  truthful — albeit  grace- 
conferring — pencil  of  Velasquez. 

In  1639,  leaving  king  and  courtiers, 
lords  and  ladies,  and  soaring  above 
the  earth  on  which  he  had  made  his 
step  so  sure,  Velasquez  aspired  to  the 
gnmdest  theme  of  poet,  moralist,  or 
painter,,  and  nobly  did  his  genius  jus- 
tify the  flight.  ELis  Crucifixion  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  representations 
conceived  by  the  intellect,  and  por- 
trayed by  the  hand  of  man,  of  that 
stupendous  event.  '^  Unrelieved  by 
the  usual  dim  landscape,  or  lowering 
clouds,  the  cross  in  this  picture  has 
no  footing  upon  earth,  but  is  placed 
on  a  plain  dark  ground,  like  an  ivory 
carving  on  its  velvet  pall.  Never  was 
that  great  agony  more  powerfully  de- 
picted. The  head  of  our  Lord  drops 
on  his  right  shoulder,  over  which  falls 
a  mass  of  dark  hair,  while  drops  of 
blood  trickle  from  his  thorn-piei*ced 
brows.  The  anatomy  of  the  naked 
body  and  limbs  is  executed  with  as 
much  precision  as  in  Cellinrs  marble, 
which  may  have  served  Velasquez  as 
a  model ;  and  the  linen  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  l<Hns,  and  even  the  fir- wood 
of  the  cross,  display  his  accurate  at- 
t^tion  to  the  smallest  details  of  a 
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fiict  with  the  troops  of  Murst,  gniiod 
his  csistic  hand  against  the  fierce 
oppressors  of  his  oomitry ;  and,  Kidle 
Oilray  was  exciting  the  angry  oon- 
temptof  all  trae  John  Bulls  at  the 
impadence  of  the  little  Corsican  np- 
slul,  Goyft  was  appeafing  to  his 
eounii'yjBeD^s  bitter  experience  of  the 
tender  mefdes  of  the  French  invaders. 
He  died  at  Bordeanx  in  1828.  Mr 
Stirling  closes  his  labours  with  % 
graceM  tribute  to  those  of  Cean 
Bermndez,  ^^tiie  able  and  indefoti- 
giMe  historian  of  Spanish  art,  to 
whose  rich  har^v^est  of  Talnable  mate- 
rials I  have  Tontured  to  add  the  fruit 
of  my  own  hmnble  gleanings — "  a 
deserved  tribute,  and  most  haDasoraely 
rendered.  But,  before  we  dismiss  this 
pleasant  theme  of  Spanish  art,  we 
would  add  one  artist  more  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Spanish  paintere — albat,  liiat 
artist  is  a  Bourbon! 

Near  the  little  town  of  Azpeitia,  in 
Biscay,  stands  tite  magnificent  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  built  on  the  birth-place 
of  Ignatius  Loyda.  Here,  in  a  low 
room  at  the  top  of  the  building,  are 
shown  a  piece  of  the  bed  in  which  he 
died,  and  his  autograph ;  and  here 
among  its  cool  corridors  and  ever- 
playing  fountains,  in  1839,  was  living 
the  rc^al  painter — ^the  Infante  Don 
Sebastian.  A  strange  spectacle,  truly, 
did  that  religious  house  present  in  the 
summer  of  1889  :  wild  Biscayan  sol- 
diers and  dejected  Jesuits,  red  boy- 
nas  and  black  cowls,  muskets  and 
crucifixes,  oaths  and  benedictions, 
crossed  and  mingled  with  each  other 
in  picturesque,  though  profane  dis- 
order ;  and  here,  released  from  the 
cares  of  his  military  command,  and 
free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  disposi- 
tion, the  ex-commander-in-cbief  of  the 
Carlist  forces  was  quietly  painting 
altar-pieces,  and  dashing  off  carica- 
tures. Isl  t^  circular  church  which, 
of  exquisite  proportions,  forms  the 
centra  of  the  vast  pile,  and  is  beauti- 
ful with  fawn-coloured  marble  *and 
gold,  hung  a  large  and  well-painted 
picture  of  his  production ;  and  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may 
see  a  worse  specimen  of  his  royal 
higfaness's  skill  in  Pietro  di  Cortona's 
Church  <^  St  Luke  at  Borne.  On  one 
siie  of  the  altar  is  Canova's  beanti- 
fdl  stetue  of  Religion  preaching ;  on 
the  other  the  Spsnish  prince's  large 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion;  but,  alas !  it 


must  be  owned  tliat  the  inspiration 
which  guided  YelasquoE  to  his  con- 
ception of  that  sublime  subject  was 
denied  to  the  rojral  amateur.  In  the 
academy  of  St  Luke,  adjoining  the 
church,  is  a  well-executed  bust  of 
Canova,  l^  the  Spanish  sculptor 
Alvarez.  We  suspect  that,  like  Goya, 
the  Infante  would  do  better  to  stick  to 
caricature,  in  which  branch  of  art 
many  a  pleasant  story  is  told  of  his 
proficiency.  Seated  on  a  rocky  plateau, 
which,  if  commanding  a  view  of  Bil- 
bao and  its  defenders,  was  also  ex- 
posed to  their  fire,  His  said  the  royal 
artist  would  amuse  himself  and  his 
staff  witii  drawing  the  uneasy  move- 
ments, and  disturbed  tx>untenances,  of 
some  unfortunate  London  reporters, 
who,  attached  to  the  Carlist  head- 
quarters, were  invited  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  attend  his  person, 
and  enjoy  the  perilous  honour  of  his 
company.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
we  think  we  have  vindicated  the  claim 
cf  one  living  Bourbon  prince  to  be 
admitted  into  the  roll  of  Spanish 
painters  in  tiie  next  edition  of  the 
Armah, 
In  these  tumultuous  days,  when 

"  Royal  heads  are  haunted  like  a  maukin,^^ 

over  half  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
steady  England  grave  merchants  and 
wealthy  tradesmen  are  counselling 
together  on  how  little  their  sovereign 
can  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  all  things 
are  being  brought  to  the  vulgar  test 
of  Z. «.  </.,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the 
artistic  annals  of  a  once  mighty  em- 
pire like  Spain,  and  see  how  uni- 
formly, for  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  its  monarchs  have  been  the 
patrons,  always  munificent,  generally 
discriminating,  of  the  fine  arts — how, 
from  the  days  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
to  those  of  Isabella  the  Innocent,  the 
Spanish  sceptre  has  courted,  not  dis 
dained,  the  companionship  of  the 
pencil  and  the  chisel.  Mr  Stirling 
has  enriched  his  pages  with  many  an 
amusing  anecdote  illustrative  of  this 
royal  love  of  art,  and  suggestive,  alas! 
of  the  painful  reflection,  that  the 
future  annalist  of  the  artists  of  Eng- 
land will  find  great  diflSculty  in  scrap- 
ing together  half-a-dozen  stories  of  a 
similar  kind.  With  the  one  striking 
exception  of  Charles  I.,  we  know  not 
who  among  our  sovereigns  can  be 
compared,  as  a  patron  of  art,  to  any  of 
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affectionate  generosity.  Austin  en- 
dangered 1  Austin  ruined ! — ^he  would 
never  have  rested  till  he  came,  cash 
in  hand,  to  his  deliverance.  There- 
fore, I  say,  not  till  all  was  settled  did 
I  write  to  the  Captain,  and  tell  him 
gaily  what  had  chanced.  And,  how- 
ever light  I  made  of  our  misfortunes, 
the  letter  brought  the  Captain  to  the 
red  brick  house  the  same  evening  on 
which  I  myself  reached  it,  and  about 
an  hour  later.  My  uncle  had  not  sold 
the  tower,  but  he  came  prepared  to 
carry  us  off  to  it  vi  et  armts.  We 
must  live  with  him,  and  on  him — ^let 
or  sell  the  brick  house,  and  put  out 
the  remnant  of  my  father ^s  income  to 
nurse  and  accumulate.  And  it  was 
on  finding  my  father's  resistance  stub- 
bom,  and  that  hitherto  he  had  made 
no  way, — that  my  uncle,  stepping  back 
into  the  hall,  in  which  he  had  left  his 
carpet-bag,  &c.,  returned  with  an  old 
oak  case,  and,  touching  a  spring 
roller,  out  flew — the  Caxton  pedigree. 

Out  it  flew — covering  all  the  table, 
and  undulating,  Nile-like,  till  it  had 
spread  over  books,  papers;  my  mo- 
ther's work-box,  and  the  tea-service, 
(for  the  table  was  large  and  compen- 
dious, emblematic  of  its  owner's  mind) 
— and  then,  flowing  on  the  carpet, 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  till  it 
was  stopped  by  the  fender. 

"Now,"  said  my  uncle  solemnly, 
"  there  never  have  been  but  two  causes 
of  difference  between  you  and  me, 
Austin.  One  is  over ;  why  should  the 
other  last  ?  Aha  I  I  know  w:hy  you 
hang  back;  you  think  that  we  may 
quarrel  about  it  I " 

•'  About  what,  Roland  ?" 

"  About  it,  I  say— and  I'll  be  d— d 
if  we  do !"  cried  my  uncle,  reddening, 
(I  never  heard  him  swear  before.) 
'^  And  I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  upon  the  matter,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  right.  So  I  brought 
the  old  parchment  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  me  fill  up  the  blank,  just  as 
you  would  have  it.  Now,  then,  you 
will  come  and  live  with  me,  and  we 
can  never  quarrel  any  more." 

Thus  saying.  Uncle  Roland  looked 
round  for  pen  and  ink ;  and,  having 
found  them — ^not  without  difficulty,  for 
they  had  been  submerged  under  the 
overflowof  the  pedigree — he  was  about 
to  fill  up  the  iacuna^  or  hiatus,  which 
had  given  iJM  to  aoch  memorable  ocm« 


.troversy,  with  the  name  of"  William 
Caxton,  printer  in  the  Sanctuary,** 
when  my  father,  slowly  recovering  his 
breath,  and  aware  of  his  brother's 
purpose,  intervened.  It  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  hear  them — 
so  completely,  in  the  inconsistency 
of  human  nature,  had  they  changed 
sides  upon  the  question — ^my  father 
now  all  for  Sir  William  de  Caxton, 
the  hero  of  Bosworth ;  my  uncle  all 
for  the  immortal  printer.  And  in  this 
discussion  they  grew  animated :  their 
eyes  sparkled,  their  voices  rose — Ro- 
land's voice  deep  and  thunderous, 
Austin's  sharp  and  piercing.  Mr 
Squills  stopped  his  ears.  Thus  it 
arrived  at  that  point,  when  my  undo 
doggedly  came  to  the  end  of  all  argu- 
mentation— "  I  swear  that  it  shall  be 
so ;"  and  my  father,  trying  the  last 
resource  of  pathos,  looked  pleadingly 
into  Roland's  eyes,  and  said,  with  a 
tone  soft  as  mercy,  "  Indeed,  brother, 
it  must  not."  Meanwhile  the  dry 
parchment  crisped,  creaked,  and  trem- 
bled in  every  pore  of  its  yellow  skin. 

"  But,"  said  I,  coming  in,  oppor- 
tunely, like  the  Horatian  deity,  "  I 
don't  see  that  either  of  you  gentlemen 
has  ^  right  so  to  dispose  of  my  an- 
cestry. It  is  quite  clear  that  a  man 
has  no  possession  in  posterity.  Pos- 
terity may  possess  him ;  but  deuce 
a  bit  will  he  ever  •  bo  the  better  for 
his  great  great-grandchildren  1" 

SquiLLs. — Hear,  hear! 

PisisTRATUS  —  (wattning.)  — But 
a  man's  ancestry  is  a  positive  pro- 
perty to  him.  How  much,  not  only 
of  acres,  but  of  his  constitution,  his 
temper,  his  conduct,  character,  and 
nature,  he  may  inherit  from  some  pro- 
genitor ten  times  removed!  Nay, 
without  that  progenitor  would  ho 
ever  have  been  born  —  would  a 
Squills  ever  have  introduced  him  into 
the  world,  or  a  nurse  ever  have  car- 
ried him  vpo  kolpo  f 

Squills. — Hear,  hear! 

PisiSTRATUS  —  (with  dignified 
emotion) — No  man,  therefore,  has  a 
right  to  rob  another  of  a  forefather, 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  from  any 
motives,  howsoever  amiable.  In 
the  present  instance,  you  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  ancestor  in  question 
is  apocryphal — it  may  be  the  printer, 
it  may  be  the  knight.  Granted ;  but 
here,  where  histo^  ia  in  fault,  shall 
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mentaiy  straggles^  and  appreciate  the 
stem  necessi^  wMch  turned  even  his 
noble  and  chivalroiis  character  to 
temporary  shifts,  and  sometimes  dis- 
creditable expedients. 

A^ain,  as  to  the  death  of  Charles, 
can  it  be  regarded  in  any  other  li^t 
but  as  a  fonl  and  atrocious  murder  ?  He 
was  tried  neither  by  the  Peers  nor  the 


disastrous  success  of  the  LongParlia^ 
ment,  with  their  canting  military  sue* 
cessors,  distinctly  appears  in  the  de- 
plorable state  and  disgraceful  situation 
of  England  from  the  Restoration  in 
1661  to  the  Bevolution  in  1688.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  professions  of 
regard  for  freedom,  and  their  anxiety 
to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  subject^ 


Commons — ^neither  by  the  courts  of    the  LongParliament  had  done  nothing 


law,  nor  a  national  convention — ^but  by 
a  self-constituted  junto  of  military  offi- 
cers, rebels  to  his  goyemment,  traitors 
to  their  country,  who,  having  exhausted 
in  their  remorseless  career  every  im- 
aginable crime  of  robbery,  rape, 
arson,  assault,  and  treason,  now  added 
WILFUL  MT7BDBB — cold-bloodcd  mur- 
der, to  the  number.  However  it  is 
viewed,  the  crime  was  equally  un- 
pardonable and  inexpedient.  If  the 
country  was  still  to  be  regarded  as 
a  monarchy,  though  torn  by  intes- 
tine divisions,  then  were  Cromwell  and 
all  his  brother  regicides  not  only  mur- 
derers, but  traitors,  for  they  put  to 
death  their  lawful  sovereign.  If  the 
bonds  of  allegiance  are  to  be  held  as 
having  been  broken  in  the  preceding 
convidsions,  and  the  contest  con- 
sidered as  that  of  one  state  with 
another  —  which  is  the  most  £ei- 
vourable  view  to  adopt  for  the  regi- 
cides— then    Charles,  when  he   fell 


for  either  in  future  times,  while  they 
had  destroyed  both  in  present.  They 
had  not  even  introduced  a  habeas 
corpus  act  to  guard  against  arbitnuy 
imprisonment.  They  had  not  given 
life  appointments  to  the  judges.  They 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  impar- 
tial selection  of  juries.  They  had  left 
the  courts  of  law  what,  till  tiie  Bevo- 
lution,  they  had  ever  been  in  English 
history — ^the  arena  in  which  the  con- 
tending factions  in  the  state  alternately 
overthrew  or  murdered  each  other. 
They  were  too  decided  tyrants  in  their 
hearts  to  part  with  any  of  the  weapons 
of  tyranny  in  their  hands.  They  had 
made  no  permanent  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  crown,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  force  by  sea  and  land  ade- 
quate to  the  public  defence ;  but  left 
their  sovereign  at  the  mercy  of  a  par- 
liament of  Cavaliers  eager  for  ven- 
geance, thirsting  for  blood,  but  nearly 
as  indisx)08ed  to  make  any  suitable 
into  their   hands,  was  a  prisoner  of    grants  for  the  public  service  as  any  of 


war ;  and  it  was  as  much  murder  to 
put  him  to  death  as  it  would  have 
been  in  the  English,  if  they  had  slain 
Napoleon  when  he  came  on  board  the 
BeUerophon,  or  in  Charles  Y.,  if  he 
had  despatched  Francis  I.  when  he  be- 


their  predecessors  had  been.  The 
'^ignorant  impatience  of  taxation" 
was  as  conspicuous  in  the  parsimony 
of  their  supplies  as'it  had  been  in  those 
of  Charles's  parliament.  But  such  was 
the  strength  of  the  reaction  in  favour 


came  his  prisoner  after  the  battle  of    of  monarchy  and  royal  authority,  in 


Pavia.  The  immediate  object  at  issue 
when  the  civil  war  began — the  right 
claimed  by  the  Commons  of  appoint- 
ing officers  to  the  militia — ^was  one  in 
which  they  were  clewly  and  confess- 


consequence  ofthe  intensity  of  the  evils 
which  had  b€«n  suffered  from  demo- 
cratic and  parliamentary  government, 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  sacri- 
fice of  public  liberties  that  the  royalist 


edly  in  the  wrong,  and  one  which,  if    parliaments  were  not  at  first  disposed 


granted  by  Charles^  as  all  the  previous 
demands  of  the  Commons  had  been, 
would  infallibly  have  landed  the  nation 
in  the  bottomless  pit  of  an  imtaxed, 
unbridled,  and  senseless  democracy, 
as  incapable  of  self-defence  as  Poland, 
as  regardless  of  external  rights  as 
Bome in  ancient,  or  America  in  modem 
times. 

The  extreme  pern  to  English  liber- 
ties and  independence  which  arose 
from  the  exorbitant  pretensions  and 


to  have  made,  provided  it  could  be 
done  without  trenching  on  their  pecu- 
niary resources.  An  untaxed  despotism 
was  their  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
government,  as  an  untaxed  republic 
had  been  the  bright  vision  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders.  Had  Charles  IT. 
been  a  man  of  as  much  vigour  and 
perseverance  as  he  was  of  quickness 
and  talent,  and  had  his  abilities,  which 
were  wasted  in  the  boudoirs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ortheCountess 
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predilections.  He  stigmatises  abases 
whereyor  he  meets  them,  and  from 
whateyer  canse  proceeding ;  bat  whilst 
showin^^  dae  sympathy  with  the  gal- 
lant Circassians  and  long-saffering 
Armenians,  he  wholly  eschews  the 
insane  propagandism  so  rife  in  the 
writings  of  many  of  his  conntrymen. 
He  is  eyidently  not  of  opinion  that 
autocrat  and  oppressor  are  always 
synonymoas,  and  that  absolutism  is 
essentially  the  worst  tyranny. 

A  preferable  site  having  been  fonnd 
for  the  new  fort  of  Erivan,  the  old 
one  was  still  standing  at  the  period  of 
Dr  Wagner*s  visit.  He  gives  an 
amusing  acconnt  of  its  interior,  and 
especiaUy  of  the  apartments  of  the 
ex-sardar,  Hnssein  Khan,  whose  walls 
were  painted  in  fresco,  an  art  still 
qnite  in  its  infancy  amongst  the  Per- 
sians. The  pictures,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  rather  grotesque  than 
graceful  in  their  execution. 

^  The  gubject  of  one  of  them  is  the  his- 
tory of  JoBsuf  (Joseph)  in  Egypt,  based 
upon  the  Arabian  tradition.  Zuleikha, 
the  wife  of  Potiphar — so  runs  the  Moslem 
legend — had  become  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  ladies  of  Pharaoh's  court,  by  the 
fkilure  of  her  attempt  to  seduce  the  beau- 
tiful Joseph.  To  reveuge  herself,  she 
invited  all  those  court-dames  to  visit  her, 
and  commanded  Joseph  to  hand  them 
fruit  and  sherbet.  But  when  the  women 
beheld  him,  they  were  so  bewitched  by 
his  beauty,  that  they  bit  their  fingers  in- 
stead of  the  pomegranates.  This  is  the 
moment  selected  by  the  Persian  artist. 
One  of  the  ladies  is  seen  to  swoon  from 
surprise,  and  Zuleikha  triumphs  at  this 
incident,  and  at  the  confusion  of  the 
scofiers." 

There  was  considerable  license  in 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  other  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  was  intended  to 
turn  the  Armenian  Christians  into 
ridicule,  by  representing  their  priests 
and  bishops  in  profane  society  and 
riotous  revel.  Amongst  the  portraits, 
one  of  the  last  sardar  of  Erivan  re- 
presented him  with  a  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding countenance — an  expression 
which,  if  true  to  life,  was  by  no 
means  in  conformity  with  his  cha- 
racter. 

'^  Hnssein  Khan  was  esteemed,  even  by 
ihe  Armenians,  as  an  able  ruler.  He 
was  a  brave  wamior,  a  great  protector  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  tolerably  moderate  and 


just  in  his  actions.  In  the  straggle  with 
the  Russians  he  exhibited  the  utmost 
personal  gallantry,  but  his  example  had 
no  effect  upon  his  cowardly  soldiery. 
Without  his  knowledge  his  brother  had 
attempted  to  have  the  Russian  general 
murdered.  When,  after  the  surrender  of 
the  citadel,  they  both  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  Count  Paskewitch  was 
inclined  to  take  his  revenge,  by  exclud- 
ing the  sardar's  brother,  as  an  assassin^ 
from  the  benefits  of  the  capitulation.  But 
the  firm  bearing  and  cold  resignation  of 
the  Persian,  when  brought  before  his 
conqueror,  moved  the  latter  to  meroy. 
'  Every  nation,'  said  the  prisoner  to  Count 
Paskewitch,  (the  words  were  repeated  to 
Dr  Wagner  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  in- 
terview,) '  has  its  own  way  of  making  war. 
With  us  Persians,  all  meaps  are  held  good 
.  and  praiseworthy  by  which  we  can  injure 
our  fo6.  Thy  death  would  have  profited 
us,  by  spreading  confusion  and  alarm 
amongst  thy  troops,  and  we  should  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  circumstance 
for  an  attack.  And  if  I  sought  to  kill 
thee,  it  was  solely  in  the  interest  of  my 
sovereign's  cause.  If  you  desire  revenge^ 
you  are  free  to  take  it.  I  am  in  your 
power,  and  shall  know  how  to  meet 
my  fate.'  This  calm  courage  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  staff  of  general 
Paskewitch,  (although  the  Persian  noUe 
was  a  man  of  very  bad  reputation,)  and 
the  Russian  commander  generously  gave 
his  enemy  his  life,  and  ultimately  his  free- 
dom." 

The  sardar's  harem  has  less  deco* 
ration  than  the  state  apartments. 
Formerly  its  waHs  were  covered  with 
frescos,  mosaic  work,  and  porcelain 
ornaments  of  many  colours ;  but  since 
the  Russians  took  possession  all  these 
have  disappeared,  leaving  the  walls 
bare  and  white.  Daring  the  czar's 
short  stay  at  Erivan,  he  inhabited  one 
of  these  rooms,  and  wrote,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  firm,  well-formed  cha- 
racters, his  name  upon  the  wall.  The 
signature  is  now  framed  and  glazed. 
In  many  houses  where  the  emperor 
passed  a  night,  when  upon  his  travels, 
he  left  a  similar  memento  of  his  pre- 
sence, sometimes  adding  a  few  friendly 
words  for  his  host. 

From  Erivan  Dr  Wagner  started 
for  the  far-famed  Armenian  convent 
of  Eshmiadzini ;  his  journey  enlivened, 
or  at  least  saved  from  complete  mo- 
notony, by  the  eccentricities  of  hi» 
Cossack  attendant.  Ivan,  warmed 
by  a  glass  of  wodka^  and  no  way 
aflfected  by  the  jolting,  which  to  his 
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Annenian  pope — ^which  the  Catholicos 
in  fact  is,  although  his  title  is  impro- 
perly rendered  by  foreigners  as  patri- 
arch— and  his  brother  archbishops, 
feel  misgivings  at  sight  of  the  quiet- 
looking  German,  who  replied  to  their 
welcome  by  a  gravely  ironical  com- 
pliment on  their  many  virtues  and 
distinguished  reputation  ;  and  who 
now,  having  got  them  upon  paper, 
draws,  quarters,  and  dissects  them 
with  a  merdless  scalpeL  Whatever 
their  previous  experience  of  note- 
taldng  travellers,  it  was  insufficient 
to  gnard  them  from  imprudence,  and 
they  flowed  Dr  Wagner  to  witness 
an  examination  of  the  pupils  in  their 
clerical  seminary.  Here  proof  was 
quicklj  elicited  of  the  almost  incre- 
dible igiorance  of  scholars  and  teach- 
ers. The  oldest  lad  in  the  school, 
which  included  youn^  men  eighteen 
and  twenty  years  old,  was  unable  to 
decline  the  Russian  noun  matfj 
(mother,)  although,  for  years  past, 
an  archimandrite  had  officiated  as 
professor  of  that  language.  The  pro- 
fessor came  to  the  assistance  of  his 
embarrassed  pupil,  (whom  Abowian 
questioned,)  and  managed  to  prove 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he 
himself  did  not  know  the  Eussian 
declensions. 

^  I  now  requested  Mr  Abowian  to  aek 
the  boys  the  simplest  possible  questions, 
as,  for  instance^  how  many  days  the  year 
has.  Not  one  of  them  could  answer,  al- 
though many  were  already  bearded  men. 
And  from  these  dances  are  selected  arch- 
bishops for  all  Armenia  !  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  conyent-seminary  is  limited 
to  mechanical  learning  by  rote,  and  to  a 
heedless  and  unmeaning  repetition  of 
prayers  and  Scripture  passages.  The 
scholars  are  well  drilled  in  respect  of 
fasts;  and  for  the  slightest  o£fence  against 
external  order,  for  unsteadiness  during 
mass,  or  the  like,  they  are  cruelly  chas- 
tised with  blows.  It  is  not  surprising  if 
such  treatment  extinguishes  all  viyacity 
of  intellect.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the 
pale,  thin,  stolid  countenances  of  the  lads, 
to  discern  the  hideous  effects  of  their 
slavish,  mind-destroying  education.  With 
deep  disgust  I  left  the  school." 

The  absurd  hours  kept  in  the  convent 
doubtless  contribute  to  the  unhealthy 
appearance  of  these  nursling  priests. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridictdous  and 
Ill-judged,  or  more  indicative  of  bar- 
baroTis  stupidity  and  bigotry,  than  the 


system  adopted  at  Eshmiadzini.  At 
one  in  the  morning  church-service 
begins,  attended  by  every  one  but  the 
patriarch.  The  archbishops  and  bishops 
read  prayers  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture; the  archimandrites,  deacons, 
and  seminarists  sing.  This  service 
lasts  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  as 
every  one  stands  during  its  whole 
duration,  it  is  productive  of  no  slight 
fatigue.  On  returning  to  their  cells 
and  dormitories,  those  priests  who 
have  private  resources  take  refresh- 
ment before  retiring  to  sleep ;  but  the 
younger  portion  of  the  congregation, 
who  have  greatest  need  of  such  susten- 
ance, are  generally  penniless,  and  must 
wait  till  ten  in  the  forenoon  before 
obtaining  a  scanty  meal  of  soup  or 
milk,  followed  by  rice  or  fish.  During 
the  long  fasts  even  the  fish  is  sup- 
pressed. To  break  a  fast  in  Armenia  is 
a  most  heinous  sin,  far  exceeding  theft 
in  enormity.  In  the  day-time,  school ; 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  more 
chanting  and  praying ;  then  to  bed, 
to  be  again  roused  at  midnight — such 
is  the  joyless  wearisome  Ufe  of  the 
inmates  of  Eshmiadzini.  No  study  of 
science  or  history,  no  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts,  varies  the  monotony  of 
their  tedious  existence.  Instrumental 
music  is  unknown  amongst  them. 
Whatever  contributes  to  the  cheerful- 
ness or  elegance  of  seclusion  is  rigidly 
banished  and  prohibited.  "Nowhere," 
says  Dr  Wagner,  "  does  an  educated 
European  find  Ufe  so  tiresome  as 
amongst  Armenian  monks,  in  com- 
parison with  whom  even  Italy's 
monachism  appears  genial  and  agree- 
able." 

The  election  of  the  patriarch  oc- 
curred in  April  1843,  and  Dr  Wagner, 
in  Tefflis  at  the  time,  had  fully  in- 
tended witnessing  the  ceremony ;  but 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  plague,  in 
the  province  of  Erivan,  delayed  his 
visit  to  Eshmiadzini,  as  he   had  no 
wish  to  risk  a  forty  days'  quarantine 
before  he  should  be  allowed  to  re-enter 
Georgi^.    He  gives  some  account  of 
the  ceremony  at  second-hand,  which 
is  less  interesting,  however,  than  his 
narrative  of  preceding  circumstances. 
The  choice  of  the  Gregorian  congre- 
gations fell  upon  Narses,  archbishop 
of  Kischenew,  a  prelate   noted  for 
piety,  intelligence,    and   patriotism, 
and  so  popular,  both  with  priests  and 


